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officially dissolved, although it became dormant; it was invoked against France in 1830 and again in 1848. The principle of intervention continued to be upheld by Russia, Austria, and Prussia. It was asserted for the last time by Emperor Nicholas I in 1849, in his crusade against the revolution in Hungary.
The Turkish or "eastern" question, which came to play an increasingly important part in European affairs in the nineteenth century, was brought to the fore by the outbreak of the Greek revolt in March, 1821. Alexander found himself on the horns of a dilemma: on the one hand, the Greek insurrection presented tempting possibilities of intervention on behalf of Russia's co-religionists, a policy that would have been consistent with the tradition of Catherine II and his own wishes and which commanded the support of an influential and vocal body of public opinion; on the other hand, the Greeks were rebels against their lawful sovereign and as such had nothing to expect from the founder of the Holy Alliance. Metternich and Castlereagh, temporarily brought together by their common fear of Russian expansion in Turkey, had no difficulty in persuading Alexander that it was the duty of Russia to keep hands off Turkey and Greece. An appeal for Russian help made by the leader of the insurgents, Prince Alexander Ypsilanti, an officer in the Russian service and aide-de-camp to the tsar, was rejected. Capo d'Istria, the zealous Greek patriot who since 1815 had shared with Nesselrode the office of Russian minister of foreign affairs, was dismissed in 1822, and retired to Geneva, The protracted character of the insurrection, Turkish atrocities, which received wider publicity than those perpetrated by the Greeks, and the rising tide of pro-Hellenic feeling in England, Russia, and other countries indicated that the policy of aloofness could not be maintained indefinitely. In March, 1823, Canning recognized the Greeks as belligerents, thus marking another breach between Great Britain and the eastern allies. Alexander, too, gradually departed from the attitude of rigid support of "legitimacy/7 In 1824-1825 he formulated compromise proposals for the settlement of the conflict, but they were rejected by both the Porte and the Greeks. Great Britain was not even represented at an abortive conference held at St. Petersburg in the spring of 1825. A semi-official exchange of views between the Russian and the British governments took place in the latter part of the year; the agreement it foreshadowed, however, was not reached until after Alexander's death in December.
It was only logical that the tsar's attachment to the principle of